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charge of extermination is unsuccess- 
fully retorted on the peaceable and 
unarmed Catholic, and reverts back 
to the Orangemen, from whom not 
even your Lordship's address and 
manoeuvring can shift the ob- 
noxious imputation. 

But I trespass on your space, in 
noticing so much at length this pro- 
duction of stupid and senseless cruel- 
ty *: and shall merely add a word 
or two, on the intention of the au- 
thor, whoever he may bet- 
That the views of the writer were 
malignant and murderous cannot, I 
think, remain % question. The cir- 
culation of this instrument would 
naturally awaken the most horrid 
suspicions in the minds of those Pro-* 
testants and Presbyterians (and they 
are many) who though well mean- 
ing, still continue under the influ- 
ence of old prejudices, and are most 
grossly ignorant of Catholic prin- 
ciplesj. I have heard some, even 
in the middle class of society, ex- 

* This oath could never have been fra- 
med by a Catholic. It contains expressions 
that no Catholic-of the lowest sized intellect 
or the slenderest acquaintance \irith the 
christian religion would ever have made 
use of. But to believe such a one employed 
to draw up a test for the association, is as 
chimerical, as to suppose any Catholic 
./ould quote the scripture (the Protestant 
translation) to sanction and sanctify the 
commission of murder. 

f I have since learned that a certain Mr. 
M'C. has fallen under strong suspicions, 
A little time may probably enable us to 
cast some further light on this curious 
piece of criticism. 

\ I learn in the last number of the Maga- 
zine that a work from a Protestant hand , pro- 
fessing to give a fair exposition of the real 
principles of Catholics, is preparingfor the pub- 
lic. Such a book has long been a great desi- 
deratum ; and if executed on the propo- 
sed plan cannot fail to remove much preju- 
dice from those who wish to be, informed. 
For there are some who will hear nothing in 
favour of what they have been taught to 
identify with whatever is absurd, and 
whatever is wicked. 



press with terror their conviction o' 
its authenticity ! That this oath mus' 
operate as a fire brand, enkindling 
rage and revenue in the breast of 
the Orangemen, and furnish the pre- 
text, or the motive of much ill-will 
and much active hostility to an al- 
ready obnoxious community, must 
have been foreseen and intended. 

So much for the end proposed by 
this bad man. As to the criminality 
incurred, or its due retribution, it 

IS NOT FOR US TO JUDGE. 

I remain, &c. &c. 

Philanthkopds. 
T. Fort, March <2\st, 1812. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

"11 /TV remarks on the Lancasterian 
-LVJ. system of education were not 
intended to do injury to the cause of 
the education of the poor; J thought 
I perceived some defects in the plan, 
and I wished to point, them out, in 
the expectation that some person 
properly qualified, would, by mak- 
ing the system, more perfect, ren- 
der it more generally useful. I was 
also induced to ofi'er my opinion on 
this subject, in consequence of ha- 
ving seen in Joseph Lancaster's book, 
entitled, " Improvements in Educa- 
tion," a paragraph in which he says, 
" If any persons conversant with the 
subject of education from practice, 
should be disposed to suggest im- 
provements, which they thmk may- 
be of advantage, in addition to my 
present system, I shall esteem it a 
privilege to receive their hints with 
deference, and pay them a marked 
attention." I did* not thiiik these 
■were mere words of course, and as 
my objections did not arise from 
speculative theory, but from actual 
observation, I suggested my thoughts 
in the hope of contributing, in a 
small degree, to advance the cansu 
of the education of the poor. 

J. Lancaster has laid an excellent 
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foundation for education, and my 
objection tp his system does not 
arise from disapprobation pf his spel- 
ling and arithmetic lessons; so far as 
they go they are good, but I think 
there is an addition required to those 
already printed, to make the plan 
more perfect. Nairetsacnal in fact 
admits that there is nut a sufficient 
number of arithmetic lessons, when 
he says, that the children are not 
" considered finished in one rule, 
when they are able to work twelve 
sums in that rule ; but are tried by 
the teacher in many other sums, ai> 
bitrarily put down for them." If 
these sums are necessary to be 
taught, should they hot be printed 
and sold with the other iesspns ? It 
is an important advantage to the 
children to be taught to spell at the 
same time they are taught to write, 
but surely there are not more words 
in the dictating spelling lessons, from 
which the monitors repeat the words 
to their classes to write, than in the 
larger edition of the Lancasterian 
spelling-lessons. As jour cor- 
respondent Nairetsacnal has not con- 
vinced me that there is a sufficient 
number of lessons printed, I must 
beg leave to retain my former opi- 
nion, that the children will be su- 
perficial in their attainments, unless 
there are other lessons added to those 
already published. 

I am fully aware of the important 
benefits arising from Lancasterian 
schools, as the habits of cleanliness, 
order, regularity, and the strict at- 
tention paid to morality, may tend 
to produce an important improve- 
ment among the poor ; but by mak- 
ing the name pf Lancaster superior 
to the cause of the educath n of the 
poor, there is danger that the par^ 
lisans of his system may foim a jfVo- 
irustean standard of opinion, which 
will be very injurious. Although 
the Lancasterian system is in very 



many respects superior to Dr. Bell's 
system, yet if Dr. Bell, or any other 
person, sketched out a good plan, 
it would be wrong to let prejudice 
prevent the adoption of it. It is an 
excellent maxim, to learn good even 
from an enemy. The Friends to edu- 
cation in Dublin, in adiscussionatone 
of their meetings, on the s ibject of 
schools, for the poor, avowed that 
as their object was to promote the 
education of the poor, they would 
adopt the Lancasterian system, but 
they would neither- be called LancasT 
terians nor Bellerians. 

J. Lancaster has made as impor- 
tant a reformation in education, as 
Luther and Calvin did in religion; 
but is the name of Lancaster to act 
as a talismanic charm against fu- 
ture improvement, or has he alone 
arrived at the summit of knowledge ? 
Luther and Calvin did important 
service to the world, but they only 
made a beginning — Lancaster has 
made a beginning, and I hope be 
will neither be prevented by self- 
flattery, which of all species of flat- 
tery is the most injurious, nor by any 
other cause, from continuing his im- 
provements. He is an enthusiast in 
the cause of education, and this en- 
thusiasm has enabled him to over- 
come many difficulties, but the ex- 
cess of it may do injury, by making 
him and his partisan? illiberal to- 
wards all who dift'er in opinion, and 
extremely testy if the smallest 
doubts are expressed on his infalli- 
bility, or the Slightest imperfection 
noticed in his system. It is of far 
more consequence, that the chil- 
dren of the poor should be educated, 
than that the plans should bear the 
exclusive brand pf Royal Luitcus- 
terian. Let the foundation of edu- 
cation be laid in principles, and not 
built on the names of fallible men. 



Y. 



